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er AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or 
93.75 U.S.A., including postage and two-half- 
yearly indexes) should be sent to_ the| 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex | 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where | 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back | 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should | 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe: | 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. | 


Memorabilia. 
pae correspondent of The Times at Cairo | 
reports the discovery of an important | 


tom at Giza by the Harvard-Boston Expedi- | W 


tion. The burial chamber is at the bottom | 
of a shaft 150ft. long, and there is vienate | 
a rectangular alabaster coffin with a number | 
of poles. Something resembling a plank is | 
beside the coffin, bearing inlaid inscriptions | 
of which is the cartouche of Seneferu, first | 
King of the Fourth Dynasty, and the presump.- | 
tion is that the tomb is that of a relative of | 
Seneferu, though not impossibly, it is the | 
King’s own. Sir Wallis Budge, having in 

view the immense shaft, is inclined to believe | 
in Seneferu’s being buried there, Dr. A. H. 

Gardiner, on the other hand, is doubtful, 

seeing that his tomb has hitherto been sup- 

posed to be at Medum, where is one of his | 
pyramids. The discovery of a Fourth 

Dynasty tomb (which goes back beyond the 

custom of mummifying) would throw light | 
on many questions at present obscure, and | 
King Seneferu was a monarch of very | 
different calibre and importance from Tutank- | 
hamen. Dr. Reisner, the head of the Boston- | 
Harvard expedition, believes the tomb is | 
that of Medti Seneferu, daughter of Sene- 
feru, and says that the superstructure was 
destroyed when the causeway of the Great 
Pyramid of Cheops was made. 


WE noted at ante, p. 109, the report of | 

_ Sir Harcourt Butler’s adventurous ex- | 
pedition into the country of the Nagas. The | 
Times of Mar. 4 gives an account of this | 
visit from its Rangoon correspondent. At | 
Maingkwan — the most important Naga | 
village, which was reached by a long march | 
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through jungle impenetrable to motor cars— 
the discussion upon human sacrifice and 
slavery took place. The Nagas stubbornly 
defend both, declaring that if human sacri- 
fice were abandoned, sickness and death 
would befall them and their crops would 
fail. A durbar was held on the last day of 
the stay at Maingkwan, with a great plat- 
form erected for the occasion and a vast con- 
course of Shans, Kachins and Nagas sur- 
rounding it. These were much impressed 


| by the salute fired by the guard of military 


police and the trumpeting of the two ele- 
phants. They were delighted when the 
Governor addressed them in Kachin. Many 
presents had been brought, of which matches 
apparently were the most popular. The 
people were also pleased and awestruck by 
a display of fireworks; but what most 


| aroused their enthusiasm, so that it seemed 


they could not have enough of it, was the 
gramophone. The Times of Mar. 10 gives 
photographs of scenes among the Nagas. 


]E watch with interest the means employed 
to resuscitate the Irish language. Here 
is a letter to The Irish Times (Mar. 9) en- 
quiring whether it is not “‘slightly previous” 
on the part of the ‘‘ Irish A.A.”’ to be ‘‘ plac- 
ing new signs for directing motorists written 
The corres- 
pondent had just had occasion to motor to 
Navan, and though he had questioned six 
inhabitants not one could translate the names 
on these new signs! The old sign-posts it 
seems have been enthusiastically swept away. 
[‘ a review of Jouffroy’s ‘ Le Cahier vert,’ 
L’Intermédiaire quotes three or four of 
the epigrams composing this little work, 
which Jouffroy’s widow, in 1921, placed in 
the hands of M. Gazier, librarian of Besan- 
con. We, in our turn, quote one or two: 

“ Craindre'la mort c’est faire trop d’hon- 
neur & la vie.” 

“Du sommet des Alpes, la Suisse ressemble 
2 un jardin; du sommet de la pensée l’histoire 
ressemble & un conte.” 

“Entre le tourment d’aimer encore ce qui 
ne vous aime plus et Vennui d’étre encore 
aimé de ce que vous n’aimez plus, il serait 
difficile de choisir.” 

HERE has been during the last week some 

correspondence in The Times on the sub- 
ject of Village Families. Mr. H. E. Mal- 
den, Hon. Secretary of the Royal Historical 
Society, gave an interesting example in last 
Saturday’s Times of a name which has con- 
tinued in a Surrey neighbourhood from 1392, 
where it appears as that of a villein in a 
medieval deed, until the present day. In 
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this case the descent cannot be actually estab- 
lished; in other cases this can be shown, 
though not over so long a time. Mr. Mal- 
den thinks the good stocks are continuous, 


yet shift their places of abode after a few | 


generations. The longest descent he knows 
of for certain of a small farmer in the same 
farm is from 1622 to 1824. 


PEOPLE in the North of England have 
been much interested by the extra- 
ordinary will of Mr. Thomas Sharples, of 
Manchester, who has left virtually the whole 
of his estate, sworn at £120,000 pounds, to 
old and poor people who bear the name of 
Sharples or that of Hesmondhalgh. Claimants 
so far have been few, but it appears that a 
person who should change his or her surname 
to one of those could make good a claim to 
share the bequest. Mr. Sharples was an 
accountant’ who lived at his office and slept 
there, cooking his food over the gas. He 
lived on less than 6d. a day, and it is said 
that he never had a new suit for 28 years. 


NHE Yorkshire Post of last Monday reports 
an extraordinary scene, unprecedented 
in Glasgow, on the previous Friday night 
and morning when 3,000 people were waiting 
outside the Alhambra Theatre to struggle for 
600 seats at the performance of the American 
musical comedy ‘ No, No, Nanette.’ It had 
been running for a fortnight and was about 
to be transferred to London. The night was 
bitterly cold and wet, with frequent showers 
of sleet. When the doors were opened and 
all who could be accommodated had entered 
the rest continued to stand and formed a 
queue for the evening performance, many of 
them having food brought by their friends. 
As soon as the matinée was over the manage- 
ment threw open the doors and not only 
allowed people in but entertained them with 
a picture-show. One man offered £10 for a 
place but was refused. 


pfROM Cheyenne (Wyoming) comes a story 
that seems to bring back the nomad. 
Here is a whole town —, Lavoye, of fifteen 
hundred people—which it is commanded to 
shift bodily with its entire population within 
sixty days. The reason for this is that the 
ground it stands on is wanted by the Ohio 


Oil Company, which has leased it from the | 


Government, for oil development. TLavoye, 
however, was built only in 1920, and built, 
it may be, not without an eye to such a con- 
tingency — a town of shacks hastily thrown 
together and easy to be demolished. | Where 
the new homes and business houses and public 
buildings are to be set up is not divulged. 
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RITING from Ur of the Chalders, Mr. 
C. Leonard Woolley sends to The Times 
(Mar. 11) another extremely interesting 
report describing the ‘‘ house of the High 
Priestess ’’ (v. ante, p. 92). In the south 
angle of the walled enclosure round the 
Ziggurat tower, where the explorers had 
looked to find a fort, they came upon a 
temple of Nin-Gal, the Great Lady, the wife 
of the Moon-god of Ur. The plan of the 
temple, is described as “‘ really dignified in 
conception,” though it has been executed in 
crude mud brick of miserably poor quality. 
which crumbled upon the excavators touch- 
ing it, so as scarcely to be distinguished 
lt was built ¢. 650 B.c., and below it are the 
ruins of a much earlier temple. 


KUTER sends word that Professor Ugo 
Mouneret, who has been for some time 
engaged in excavations near Aswan, has dis- 
covered an eighth century church belonging 
to the monastery of St. Simeon, and a 
quantity of Coptic pottery. Still more im- 
portant is the find of a large number of 
papyri which will probably throw light upon 
the history of the Middle Ages. 
FROM Nairobi comes news of the tragic 
death of Mrs. Green, the African ex- 
plorer, by being trampled to death in an 
encounter with a_ rhinoceros. She was 
accompanied by only one native and armed 
with a light rifle when she met with the 
animal between Nanyaki and Meru. She 
fired eight times and wounded it, but only 
slightly, not sufficient to hold up its charg- 
ing. People from a neighbouring farm came 
to her assistance but she died soon after being 
conveyed there. Then came a motor car on 
the way to Meru and stuck in a dry donga. 
In it were Captain EF. D. Atkins and his 
wife, who had come to settle in Nanyaki. 
The wounded rhinoceros charged them from 
the bush. Unarmed, Captain Atkins told 
his wife to leave the car and run for her life, 
while he diverted the charging animal with 
his coat. He was trampled to death, but Mrs. 
Atkins escaped. Later on the rhinoceros 
was shot. 


HE first centenary of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
death—Monday last—has occupied Stoke 
Newington a little and given occasion to 
several pleasant essays in the Press. The 
Times of Mar. 11 gives her portrait. She 
is one of -the most curious instances of a 
name which is known to every one who has 
the slightest tincture of letters, yet known 
virtually for no more than a single short 
poem. 
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Notes. 


W. H. IRELAND’$S ‘CHATELAR’ AND 
‘ RIZZIO.’ 


OWNDES, in his  ‘ Bibliographer’s 
Manuel,’ states that ‘ Chatelar’ (pub. 
1805) is “‘an undoubted forgery by W. H. 
Ireland.’’ In the Preface to ‘ Kizzio’ (pub. 
1849) by the editor, G. P. R. James, is the 
following : 

In the work [*‘ Rizzio’] itself, there is a very 
curious and minute picture of Europe in the 
age to which it reters. It has evidently been 
the fruit of much severe reading; and the 
author’s Introduction shows that the propen- 
sity to fabrication, in w hich all young Ireland’s 
misfortunes began, had not even yet entirely 
let him. That he intended to pass this off as 
an authentic autobiography of David Rizzio, 

Ido not mean to say, but he certainly had a 
Aad inclination to leave it doubtful whether 
the work was authentic or not. 

W. H. Ireland, in his Introduction to 
‘Rizzio,’ says that he consulted the MSS. 
in the Scotch College at Paris, in the Royal 
Library of the same city and at the Arsenal, 
but that the major portion of the materials 
for ‘ Rizzio’ were obtained by him from the 
MSS. preserved in the Public Library of 
Besancon. Ireland gives a description and 
several particulars of these MSS. contained 
in nearly forty folio volumes. 

In the Postscript to ‘ Rizzio,’ 
James says : 

I cannot refrain from adding a few words 
to what [ have said in the Preface, which was 
written before I had been called upon to study 
and dissect it, as I have now been obliged to do. 
On first reading the MS., I was inclined to 
believe, as I think I have implied in the Pre- 
face, that it was entirely the offspring of Mr. 
Ireland’s own imagination, and that no such 
papers as he spoke of in the Introduction had 
ever really fallen into his hands. But in re- 
vising it very carefully, certain remarkable 
discrepancies of style and manner, almost in- 
duce me—I do not say quite—to helieve that 
he must have had at least the fragments of 
some original work under his hands when he 
wrote or compiled the narrative. It would be 
tedious and perhaps impossible to state all the 
indications of original matter which tend to 
this conclusion : but I mav venture one or two. 

The whole MS. is in Mr. Treland’s hand- 
writing; but very often T find hetween what 
would be otherwise disjointed passages a con- 
necting piece pasted in and written in a differ- 
ent ink. Again, T find that in some places 
Rizzio speaks in the present tense. as if he was 
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3 d H : t : | describing what was actually passing at the 
Literary an 1S orica | past, and alludes to events which occurred long 
' after those which he is narrating. 


time, while the moment after he speaks in the 


lt is also 
to be remarked that in general where Rizzio 
speaks in the present tense, the facts, though 
tinged with prejudice and passion, are in ac- 
cordance with the statements of other author- 
ities, and the chronology accurate enough. But, 
on the contrary, where, as I conceive, connect- 
ing links have been supplied, both the details 
and the chronology are very erroneous. 

Again, I find in various places, proper names 
have been struck out, and others, either totally 
different, or varying in the orthography, have 
been inserted. In almost all these instances, 
the correction has been wrong, and the origi- 
nal right; but the corrections are all in Mr. 
lreland’s hand. . Such discrepancies have 
made me doubt the justice of the opinion which 
| formed at first. 

Wishing to obtain the facts of the matter, 
and having found that aspersions cast on 
W. H. Iveland’s integrity respecting events 
subsequent to his admitted Shakespeare 
fabrications have proved to have been with- 
out foundation or distorted in the cases I 
have been enabled to investigate, I wrote 
to the Conservateur of the Bibliothéque de la 
Ville, Besancon, France, giving him W. H. 
Treland’s detailed description of the MSS. in 
question—which included the Rizzio papers 
—and requested to know if such MSS. were 
still in the Library and if Ireland’s descrip- 
tion of them was accurate. 

M. Georges Gazier, the Conservateur, in 
his reply says ‘‘The description given by 
Ireland is perfectly accurate. The Gran- 
ville papers were collected by the Abbe Boisot 
in 1664, who had bought them from the 
Comte de Ja Baume St. Amour, heir of the 
Granvilles. On his death in 1694, Boisot 
bequeathed these MSS. with his Library to 
the Benedictines of St. Vincent on con- 
dition that they should be accessible to the 
public.”’ 

The particulars on which ‘ Chatelar’ was 
based were obtained by Ireland from the 
MSS. then preserved at the Scotch College 
at Paris and at the same period as those 
he obtained for his ‘ Rizzio’ 

G. Hiiper Lissts. 
Essex. 


Sweetdown, Rayleigh, 





THE IDENTIFICATION OF SCAN 
OMODU. 


sige first place in the list of the Anglo- 

Saxon coins described by Mr. Charles 
Francis Keary in ‘A Catalogue of Enelish 
coins in the British Museum’ (vol. i., 1887), 
is accorded to a gold piece which is a copy 
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of a gold coin of the Emperor Honorius. 
This piece bears a clear inscription in runes, 
which is transliterated by Scanomodu. Mr. 
Keary remarked that this piece is a ‘ coin 
that stands apart from any other series,’ 
and though he called it a coim he was careful 


to add that it is doubtful whether it was 
ww coin struck for circulation as money or 
Whether it was merely an ornament. Per- 


sonally, T am quite indifferent as to whether 
it is called a badge or an ornament, a 
solidus or a coin or a medal. For me it 
is an historical document and the proper 
elucidation and application of the runic 
legend it bears would solve a number of early 
Insular = problems —linguistic, legendary, 
toponymical and historical. 

The clarity of the runes is such that all 
rune-lorists are agreed that the forms are 
quite early and that they are Anglo-Saxon 
of the futhare period—i.e., before A.D. 600. 
The runes are not an engraving scratched 
on the face of the coin—they really formed 
an integral part of the die. This is a very 
important point, because it indicates that 
We may not assume that the runes are an 
unofficial addition. This they might rightly 
he judged to be had they been engraved by 
hand on the face of the coin. We shall 
presently see that the runes yield the name 
of a high official and the name of the sib 


that he was connected with. 
It is certain that the first sylable in 
Neanoimodu presents a personal name. But 


the name of Scan is not Anglo-Saxon. 
Neither is it Celtic, although it does 
occur in late Arthurian romance in more or 
less blundered forms; and in the Grail 
Legend in a form that is illuminative. It 
is really Alamannic and the personal name 
Scanutto occurs twice on the page xxxiv. of 
the tenth-century ‘Codex Fabariensis 
which is included by Dr. Paul Piper in his 
edition of the ‘Libri Confraternitatum 
Sancti Galli Augiensis Fabariensis’ (Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica, 1884, p. 363). 
The monastery known as Fabariensis was 
near the lake of Constance and in its list of 
brethren, benefactors, and visitors, there 
occur the names of ‘‘ Athalsten rex ’’ (King 
of England from 941 to 946) and 
archiepiscopus ’’ (of Canterbury, from 942 
to 958). 

We will now investigate the grammar of 
the runic phrase Scanomodu. This phrase 
has no meaning in Anglo-Saxon. Certain 
investigators have gratuitously assumed that 
the w is that of one class of O.F. 
which lost their ending at an early date. 
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But Scano modu is inexplicable on this 
hypothesis. Scdno is the pet form of the name 


,ot an Alaman, in his own dialect; conse- 


quently an Alamannic Scdno plus a conje:- 
tural and unproven O.E. modu is  self-con- 


demned. As no O.K. inflection of nouns 
presents final u the question  arises— 
Does <Alamannic present such an_ in- 
flection ? In Old High German 


documents final uw was frequent in the ob- 
lique-case forms and it regularly became o 
by the ninth century; cp. Dr.  Josepn 
Wright’s ‘Old High German Primer,’ §§ 
97, 102, 104, 107, 121, 125, et al. — Conse- 
quently we must put the question—How 
does Scun Omodu agree with Alamannic 
phraseology? In Alme. the order of words 
differs from the O.E. order: e.g. O.H.G. 
‘‘sedal Davides,’’ David’s throne; ‘in huse 
Jacobes,’> in Jacob’s house. In Sedan 
Omodu therefore, if we parse Omodu as a 
genitive, we have exactly the same con- 
struction and syntax that we perceive in 
such phrases as those I have quoted and 
also in the phrase “ lioht manno”’ (earlier 
mannu) Which occurs in the O.H.G. Gospels. 
This means ‘‘ the light of men.’’ —Conse- 
quently  Scén Omédu means  Scénus 
Omodorum. 

The suggestion that Scdu Oméduw is Alme. 
will, of course, be derided by philologists. 
But students with free and open minds 
should turn to the Alamannic district called 
Croucingo by Ravennas in the seventh cen- 
tury. That included the ‘ Cair Grauc” 
(1.e., Castrum Crauci) of the ‘ Historia Brit- 
tonum,’ and the ‘‘ Cair Greu”’ of the Welsh 
Triads. Crouc—and Crauc—are dialectal 
variants of the Almc. name “ Crocus,’’ as it 
is presented in Latin form. In the six- 
teenth century Craucesceaster had become 
‘* Craucestre’’? and it is the Craster of to- 
day. Now Lindisfarne is only a few miles 
from Craster, and ‘“‘ Lindis ’’ is indubitably 
Germanic, ' 

As we have drawn near to this ancient 
monastic site we are urged to enquire whether 
Lindisfarne Gospels of Anglo-Saxon 
times reveal any traces of an inflexion in ¥. 


|The reply is in the affirmative, and the late 


** Odo | 


nouns | 


terrae (gen.) 
ee 


Professor Skeat’s edition of the Lindisfarne 
MS. of the Gospel of St. Matthew, published 
in 1887, yields several. 

1. P. 16, 1. 9 and], 12, ‘‘ eorthu”’ glosses 


P. 17, 1. 9, ‘‘on eortho”’ glosses in 
terra. 
3. P. 16, 1. 1, ‘“‘eneuresuu vel cynn- 
resuu’’ glosses generationum (gen. pl.) 
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Similarly in the Rushworth Gospels we ANNOTATIONS TO RUVIGNY'S ‘BLOOD 


find the phrase ‘‘ealra kneorissi.’? In no. 
3 the u is doubled for length: cp. tuun, 


nuus, luus, in the eight-century Latin and 
4-8. Corpus Glossary (ed. Hessels, 1890). 
These inflexions are quite distinct from 
Anglian and West Saxon forms. The O.E. 
vorthe regularly makes its gen. and other 
oblique cases in, -an. In O.H.G., eorth is 
irda and that makes two of its possessives 
aud both its datives in either ¢rdu or érdo. 

lt is quite certain that the three cases of 
final long wu are regular occurrences in North- 
umbria of the early Alme. gen. pl. in @. 
But I am not aware of any philological work 
in which an O.B. scholar or grammarian 
has made an attempt to explain these sin- 
guiar variations, or has even referred to 
them. Dr. Joseph Wright presents no 
0.E. noun which makes its gen. pl. in @, 
in his ‘Old English Grammar’; neither 
did Sievers and Cook in their ‘Grammar of 
Old English.’ Consequently when we revert to 
“Sean Omédu’’? (= Scanus Omodorwm) we 
find ourselves in a position which requires 
critical and honest consideration. | We can- 
not flick the Lindisfarne Gospels to one side 
and we must open-mindedly recognize the 
adoption and survival in the Northumberland 
dialect of O.FK. of an Alme. declension of 
which the gen. sing. in w and the gen. plural 
in % were preserved for us in eorthu, in 
eneuresuu, in ecynnresuu, in kneorissu and 
in Omodu. 

With respect to the « of Omodu, Prof 
Wimmer in ‘ Die Runensechrift’ (ed. 1887, 
p. 62) gives cogent reasons for regarding 
the runic letter as a spirant like th in 
‘there.’ In his ‘Les Monuments Runiques 
en Allemagne’ (1890, p. 225, note 1) the 
Professor advances the same conclusion 
Now, Ométh and Améth are dialectal forms 
of the same name, and the Alme. Ométh-a 
equates the O.K. ‘‘ Amoth-inga’’ and the 
Modern Welsh ‘“‘ Amwyth-ig.”’ This is the 
Welsh name of Shrewsbury (Caer Amwythig) 
and of Shropshire (Sir Amwythig). 

The form Amoth-ing is preserved in the 
Traveller’s Lay or ‘ Widsith,’ and _ its 
author, Hama the Saxon Dux Brit- 
auuarum in A.D, 441, tells us that he visi- 
ted the Amothingas. Unfortunately he 
does not tell us the name of their ruler; 
but in the Episode of Grimaud, in the 
Legend of the Holy Grail, we are apprised 
that Aganor, Ascanor (Scan), and Camaor 
(Haima) were three cousins. 

ANSCOMBE. 


ALFRED 


ROYAL OF BRITAIN’ 
(See ante, pp. 6, 113). 


RANCES SARAH BURTON, — elder 
daughter of Sir Richard Burton, of 
Sackett’s Hill House, was b. 135 Apr., 


and bapt. 11. May, 1806, at Wakefield; and 
d. 31 Aug., 1874, having twice married. 
Her first husband, whom she m., 16 Dee., 
Latham Osborn, 


1831, at St. Peter's, was 
jnr., of Cecil Square, Margate (es. of 
Latham Osborn, of Margate, by his wife 


Elizabeth, 3rd dau. of John Curling, of 
Ham, co. Kent). He was b. 16 Dec., 1791, 
and d. 23 Dec., 1839, being bur. at St. 
John’s, Margate (M.1.) His widow m., 2nd 
Richard J. T. Hatton, of Yelverton Lodge, 


Twickenham, widower (brother of John 
Liptrot Hatton, composer of ‘Simon the 
Cellarer,’ numerous other songs, etc.), but 


by him had no issue. By her first husband, 
however, Frances Sarah (née Burton) had 
issue two sons and three daus., viz. :—(1) 
Latham* Tomlin Osborn, b. 22 Sept., 1833; 
bapt. at Margate; d. 11 March, 1842; M.T. 
at St. John’s, Margate. (2) Eliab Breton 
Osborn, Assistant Solicitor to the G.P.O., b. 
14 March, 1834; d. 14 Sept., 1908, at Twick- 
enham; having m., 1864, Mary Smallwood, 
by whom he had issue. (a) Letitia Osborn, 
of whom later (b) Elizabeth Osborn, b. 1836 ; 
d. in Oct., 1920, bur. at Barnes; having m., 
2 May, 1860, James Caddy (d. 27 March, 
1905; s. of Rev. Thos. Caddy, Rector of 
Whitbeck, co. Cumberland), by whom she 
had issue. (ce) Frances Osborn, m. Adolphus 
Archer Burekhardt, of Bath, and has had 
issue. 

The eldest dau. of Latham Osborn, junior, 
and grand-daughter of Sir Richard Burton, 
of Sackett’s Hill House, was (a) Leririat 


* The name of Latham, borne to this day by 
descendants of the Osborns. is also found in 
the family of Tomlin, of Dane Court, St. 
Peter’s. May the origin of its use be traced 
through godparents to Latham. of Wingham, 
co. Kent? 

+ Since this has hecome a distinetive name 
among her descendants, it may be of interest 
to mention that Letitia Osborn was called after 
her godmother, Miss Letitia Brooke. ‘To what 
family the latter belonged is uncertain, but 
there have been several Letitias in the house 
of Brooke, of Colebrooke, while the name also 
occurs in that of Brooke, of Norton Priory, 
There are, however, some Brookes buried at 
St. John’s, Margate. 
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Osporn, b..5 Sept., 1832, at Cecil Square, 
Margate, and bapt. at St. John’s, Margate, 
10 Sept., 1832; d. at Ilfracombe, 11 Oct., 
1913, and bur. 16 Oct., 1915, at Putney Vale 
Cemetery (M.I.) On 15 Oct., 1850, she had m., 
at St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Richard Augustus 
Withall, of ‘‘ Branksome,’’ 
Putney Hill, co. Surrey, by whom she had 
issue. Mr, Withall, a noted surveyor, was 


b. 5 Aug., 1818, in Lambeth, and bapt. 4° 


Oct., 1818, at St. Margaret’s, Westminster 
(2nd s. of William Withall, of 7, Parliament 


Street, Westminster, by his wife, née Eliza | 


Sarah Jefferies), He d. at ‘‘ Branksome,”’ 
28 Jan., 1906, and was buried 2 Feb., 1906, 
at Putney Vale Cemetery (M.I.). 


Having detailed the descent thys far, I 
propose merely to glance at such continua- 
tion of the line as has taken place through 
the eldest dau. of Richard Augustus Withall, 
grand-daughter of Latham Osborn, jnr., and 
great-grand-daughter of Sir Richard Burton. 
She was (a) Letirra FRANCES WitHatt, b. 
(like her great-grandfather) in Lambeth Sept. 
22, 1851, and bapt. at St. Mary’s, Lambeth; 
d. 18 Mar., 1916, at her husband’s residence, 
‘** Dereham,’”’ and bur. 25 March, 1916, at 
Putney Vale Cemetery (M.I.) On 29 Aug., 
1868, she had m., at St. John’s, Putney, 
Sydney Williams Lee, of ‘‘ Dereham,’’ 40, 
Putney Hill, by whom she had issue (vide 
Lord Swinfen’s pedigree, also post). Mr. 
Lee was b. at 20, Golden Square, 18 Sept., 
1841, and bapt. at St. James’, Piccadilly, 
4 Dec., 1841; d. at ‘‘ Dereham,’”’ 14 Feb., 
1917, and was bur. 19 Feb., 1917, at Putney 
Vale Cemetery (M.1I.) In addition to prac- 
tising as an architect, he studied painting 
under the late J. Seymour Lucas, R.A., 
and exhibited at the Royal Academy, etc., 
1879-1888. He was 2nd s. of Charles Lee, 
of 20, Golden Square, and ‘‘ Ravenswood,”’ 
West Hill, Putney Heath, architect and sur- 
veyor (a pupil of Nash), by his wife Anna, 
e. dau. of Robert Harding Evans, of Pail 
Mall, whose uncle by marriage was William 


Burton, of Wakefield, a younger brother of | 
the Sir John Burton who figured conspic- | 


uously in the first instalment of these annota- 
tions. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sydney W. Lee had issue | 
two sons and two daughters, all of whom are | 


now living. 


F. Gorpon Roe. 
“The Clerestory,” 18, Stanford Road, 
Kensington Court, W.8. 
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| LEIGH. HUNT’S EARLIEST EXTANT 

LETTER.—The following letter, besides 
' showing Leigh Hunt the boy as father to 
Leigh tlunt the man (he was sixteen at the 
time of writing), is, moreover, interesting ag 
antedating by two years his earliest corres- 
pondence heretofore published, and as adding 
the poem mentioned to the already over- 
burdened Hunt bibliography. It is repro- 
duced through the kindness of Myr, Carl 
Pforzheimer, of New York, from the original 
now in his lbrary : 

To the Editors of The Monthly Mirror, 

Gentlemen : 

I have taken the liberty of requesting the 
insertion of the following Poetical Attempts 
in your valuable Mirror. If you have not 
room tor them both, 1 beg you will lay one 
aside. Should you think proper to give me en- 
couragement by putting them in your Poeti- 
cal Department, 1 hope I shall in the future 
not dishonour the Muse of your Miscellany, 
Permit me, Gentlemen, to return my acknow- 
ledgments for your flattering critique on my 
Juvenile Trifles, and to subscribe myself, 

Gentlemen, 
Your most obliged Servt., 
J. H. 


Hunt. 

July 15th, 1801, 

7, Princes Street, 
Bedford Row. 

One only of the ‘* Poetical Attempts ’’ was 
accepted, a ‘ Song in Imitation of the Scotch 
Manner,’ which appeared in The Monthly 
Mirror for July, 1801. 

G. D. Srovr. 

Washington University, St. Louis. 


‘¢ TVROLL.’’ — ‘‘ Droll’”’ is an expression 
one frequently hears in most parts of 
Yorkshire. It is a good English dictionary 
word meaning: odd, merry, peculiar, amus- 
ing. Annandale comes very near the 
original import of the word when he gives 
as one of the meanings ‘‘ one whose occupa- 
tion or practice is to raise mirth by odd 
tricks; a jester, a buffoon, something 
exhibited to raise mirth or sport.’ Though 
it is standard English I never heard 
| ‘droll’? used by any but rural northerners, 
and never remember seeing the word in 
print except when some dialectic speech 
of a Yorkshireman has been recorded. 
I was all the more interested therefore when 
“reading this week the recently published and 
delightful ‘Folk-lore of Fairy Tale,’ by 
Macleod Yearsley (Watts and Co,), to find 
| at p. 20 the following : 

Professional story-tellers and bards are also 
| met with in India, Greece, Albania, Bosnia, 
' Herzegovina, and other countries. In Corn- 
/ wall, to come close home, the wandering “ droll- 
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teller,” as he was called, has become extinct 
jess than a hundred years. 

Further on in the same work (p. 24) we 
find the following : 

Drolls. ‘hese are purely comic stories, and 
their nature is usually indicated by their 
titles. ‘'he best known are: The Wise Fools 
of Gotham, ‘Che Three Wishes, ‘The Man Who 
Set Out to Find Three Greater Fools than 
His Wife, ‘he Miller at the Professor’s 
ixamination, Stupid’s Mistaken Cries, The 
Three Sillies, Mr. Vinegar, Lazy Jack, aad 
The History of ‘Tom Thumb. 

Now in Yorkshire, and over the borders in 
Durham and Lines., ‘‘a droll chap ”’ is one 
who has original humour and _ invariably 
something (considered in rural districts) 
funny tosay. ‘‘ A bit of droll,” is a light 
and amusing conversation, and ‘‘to pull out 
some droll bits,’’ is to be the reverse of com- 
monplace. In all these various but closely 
allied senses ‘‘droll’’ is frequently and, I 
imagine, almost exclusively, used in the 
North of England. 

J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees,. 

WES’ MILK.—- From ‘The Annals of 

Yorkshire’ compiled by John Mayhall 
(1862) — also contained in ‘The Annals of 
Yorkshire’ compiled by Henry Schroeder 
(1851) --the following, which may interest 
Mr. R. Hepcer Wattace, are taken :— 

1306 Nine stones weight of butter were 
made at Malham from the milk of the sheep. 

1310. There were this year consumed at 
Bolton, in Craven, 147 stones of cheese made 
from ewes’ milk. 


H. ASKEw. 


“VOURS TO THE ANTIPODES” OR 

“TO THE CENTRE OF THE 
EARTH.”—In 1918 there was a discussion 
about ‘‘ Yours to a cinder ”’ at the end of a 
letter (12 S. iv. 189 228, 257). A somewhat 
similar extravagance is quoted by James 
Peller Malcolm in his ‘ Anecdotes of the 
Manners and Customs of London . . . to the 
year 1700,’ 4to. edit., 1811, p. 193, or 8vo., 
and edit., same date, vol. i., p. 368. 

Echard says that in his time the young men 
of our universities counted it d—ble duncery 
and want of fancy to conclude a letter with 
your loving friend or humble servant, therefore 
the young epistler “is yours to the antipodes, 
or-at least to the centre of the earth; and be- 
cause ordinary folks love and respect you, 
therefore you are to him the  pole-star, a 
Jacob’s staff, a loadstone, and a damask rose.” 


No precise reference is given. Laurence 
Echard was at Christ’s College, Cambridge; 
M.A. 1695. 


Rosert PrIERPOINT. 
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: : 
Readers’ Queries. 
yAPANn ESE FOLK-LORE : THE DRAGO’\ 
KING.—Amongst the Japanese prinis 
displayed at the British Museum some little 
time ago was one by Hokkei, portraying the 
‘* Waters parted by the Dragon King on the 
last night of the year.’”” What legend or 
belief does this refer to? 
G. H. Wurre. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 
OKTS: INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. Rev. Edward John Wrottesley. Born 

Codsall 1814. Date of death, poetical works, 
and any biographical information wanted. 

2. Rev. Charles William Chalklen, b. 
1803. Educated under the Rev. Oliver Lodge 
at Barking, and at St. Paul’s School, and 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 1822, 
where he remained until 1826. Held cura- 
cies at Higham Ferrers, Northants; Ring- 
stead; and Blechingly, Surrey ; then Louth, 
and Northborough. He died in 1846. His 
poems, selected from a great number, were 
published in 2 vols., in 1847, under the title 
of ‘Semiramis, an Historical Romance, and 
other Poems’ (London: Wm. Pickering). I 
should be glad to know where he was born. 

3. William Vernon, born 1756 at Wolver- 
hampton. ‘Poems’ published there 1775. 
After being in the army and later living in 
London, he retired to his native place, and 
appears to have died there. Date of death 
wanted. Is the poem, ‘ The Parish Clerk,’ 


‘“by W. Vernon” in Perch’s Collection, 
vol. xi., p. 186, by him? 
4. Samuel Bowden, M.D., ‘of Frome, 


Somersetsh’,’’ published ‘ Poems on Various 
Subjects; with some Essays in Prose, Let- 
ters to Correspondents, &c., and a Treatise 
on Health,’ in 1754, dedicated to Charles 
Boyle, Lord Viscount Dungarvan. A brief 
note in the ‘ D.N.B.’ indicates that he flour- 
ished 1732-61. Dates of birth and death, 
and birthplace required. 

5. Priscilla Pointon (Mrs. Pickering), 
born. 1750 at Lichfield, was a blind poetess, 
who wrote at least two volumes of verse. 
Her husband ‘is reputed to have been a Bir- 
mingham man whom she married in 1788. 
Date of death wanted. 

MILDRED’S 


RussELL MARKLAND. 
ST: COURT BURIAL 
GROUND. — Can any one tell me the 
history of the tiny burial-ground in St. 
Mildred’s Court, at the Mansion-house’ end 
of Queen Victoria Street ? 
G. F. W. 
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(GENTLEMEN OF THE PRIVY CHAM- 

BIER. — Can anyone tell me whether 
Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber in the 
reigns of George Il and George III had a 
special dress, and if so where particulars can 
be found ? 

SENEX. 

(ANALETTO’S DRAWING OF ST. 

PAUL’S.—This drawing has been said 
to be from the Adelphi; Mrs. Finberg says 
it is from Somerset House, and Mr. Clifford 
Kountaine that a similar drawing by Wil- 
liam James, pupil of Canaletto, is from the 
Temple Gardens. The Canaletto drawing 
fully shows London Bridge, but any one who 
takes a rule and puts it on a map of the 
river, from the Adelphi to London Bridge, 
will see that Bankside protrudes so much 
on the line of sight as to exclude any possi- 
bility of the Adelphi being the standpoint. 
From Somerset House Bankside still pro- 
trudes, but not so much; from the Temple 
the view ‘is entirely open. The position of 
St. Paul’s in the drawing appears to be too 
near the artist for either the Adelphi or 
Somerset House. 

Are there any other drawings, perhaps by 
Scott, by which the landing-place with its 
two flights‘ of steps, the two arches, the 
balustrade and the watergate as shewn can 
he identified ? 

Joun Lecky. 

Putney. 

SIR DAVID KER, OF CESSFORD. — I 

have been asked by a lineal descendant 
of his to ascertain the foundation of the 
phrase ‘‘ the celebrated Sir David Ker, of 
Cessford,’’ which Sir Walter Scott puts into 
the mouth of Croftangry in the introduction 
to the ‘Fair Maid of Perth.’ For what 
was Sir David celebrated ? 

KaTHieeN A. N. Warp. 

ULE = SLIPPER.—The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives 

examples of the use of the word ‘‘ mule”’ 
in the sense “‘slipper’’ by quotations from 
1562 to 1824; but it has no quotations from 
about 1670 to 1824, and none since 1824, and 
it regards the word in this sense as obsolete 
except historically. 

However, as Horace says (‘ A.P.’ 70): 

Multa renascentur iam cecidere, ca- 

dentque, 

Quae sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus, 

Quem penes arbitrium est et ius et norma 

loquendi,— 
and at the present moment the word is now 
fairly common throughout Great Britain, 
but is, perhaps, more usual north of the 
Tweed than south of that river. 


iN 


quae 
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Kven in some parts of Scotland, however, 
the word may require some explanation, jj 
we may Judge from the recent advertise. 
ments from a Glasgow firm of ‘‘ 1,000 Pairs 
of J apanese Mules or Slippers ”’ at 1s. 60. a 
pair. 

It was at one time customary to derive 
the word from mulleus. This derivation js 
however, by implication, rejected by the 
‘N.E.D.,’ which says that the word ‘is some- 
times used to render the like-sounding Latin 
mulleus, a coloured shoe worn by Roman 
magistrates.” But, if the French mute, 
the Italian mula, the Spanish muletta, and 
the Dutch and Scottish muil, are not de- 
rived from mulleus, whence are they derived ? 

The ‘ N.E.D.’ takes it for granted that 
the French and English mule (slipper) and 
the French and English mules (chilblains) 
are the same word in origin, but differently 
applied: and one may well see that a man 
might wear slippers because he had chil- 
blains, and the name of the cause be trans- 
ferred to the appearance—as we have, in 
modern slang, ‘‘ gouties’’ for boots and shoes 
worn by (and made for) gouty persons. Ii, 
however, chilblains and not slippers, is the 
primary meaning of the word, as the 
‘N.E.D.’ seems to suggest, where are we to 
seek for the origin of the name of the 
complaint ? 

As to the Roman magistrate’s slipper, its 
name has been derived from ‘‘ mullare” fo 
stitch by Servius, and from ‘‘ mullus” a 
mullet by Isidore of Seville. 

Perhaps some of our philological corres- 
pondents will throw more fight on the matter 
than the ‘ N.E.D.’ supplies. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRICHT. 


]DENTIFICATION OF ARMS SOUGHT. 
-Can any reader identify the bearer 

and the date of the following coat :—Royal 
arms: first quarter has three lions passant 
guardant and one lion rampant the latter 
within a half bordure, which I take to be 
England impaling Scotland; the second 
quarter has the three fleurs de lis for France; 
the third quarter has the harp with the 
figure head for Ireland; and the fourth 
quarter radially divided into three. has 
at top left hand two lions passant guardant, 
at right hand one lion rampant, and in the 
centre of the quarter an inescutcheon: bear- 
ing one fleur de lis, and beneath a semr 
guardant figure which might be anything 
from a dachshund to a racehorse. ve 
L. F. C. E. Toirremacne. * 


24, Selwyn Road, Eastbourne. 
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iy, MARGARET MOSKS.—-1l am given to 
0) understand that the Church of St. Muil- 
died, in Biead Street (City of London), 
where the marriage of Shelley and Mary 
Wollstonecraft. Godwin was celebrated is 
called the Church of St. Mildred and of St. 
Margaret Moses. Is this really so? If so, 
why the latter name ? 

Hi. Askew. 
Spennymoor, 
MHE REV. JOHN TAVERNER, Professor 

of Musie at Gresham College from 1610 
tv 1638. Where and when was he born / 
Was he ever married ? The ‘ Dict. Nat 
Biog.,’ lv. 395, states that he was Vicar of 
Stoke Newington, and that he died there in 
1638. I should be glad to obtain the full 
date of his death. 


G. F. R. B. 

OBERT UVEDALE, Schoolmaster ane 

Horticulturist. According to the ‘ Dict 

Nat. Biog.,’ Iviii. 77, Uvedale married Mary, 

second daughter of Kdward Stephens, of 

Charmngton, Glouecs., granddaughter of Sir 

Matthew Hale. When and where did this 
marriage take place? 


G. F. R. B 


ILLIAM LLERBERT, Ist EARL OF 

PEMBROKE (bp. 1570).—Can anyone 

give me particulars as to the personal appear- 

ance of this nobleman. Are there any por- 

traits of him in existence, and if so, where ? 
W. SABINE. 


ORGAN : TUCKER: HAT WORN IN 
™ KING’S PRESENCE (see exlvii. 407. 
448; exlviii. 49).—On p. 300 of *‘ Highways 
aud Byways in Dorset,’ by Sir Frederick 
Treves, is the following quotation from a 
patent granted by Henry VIII to Roberv 
Morgan, of Mapperton House : 

Forasmoche as wee bee credibly informed 
that our well biloved Robert Morgan esquier, 
for diverse infirmities which he hathe in his 
hedde, cannot convenyently, without his grete 
daungier, be discovered of the same.. Where- 
upon wee, in tendre consideration thereof. have 
hy these presents licensed him to use and were 
his bonnet on his hed at al tymes, as wel in 
our presence as elsewher, at his libertie. 

Another such patent containing a similar 
paragraph was granted to Stephen Tucker 
of Lamartin, in Co. Devon. It begins, 
“Henry by the Grace of God King of Eng- 
land and of France and Lord of Ireland,” 
and concludes ‘“‘ Given under our signet at 
our Mannor of Woodstock in the 10 vear of 
our Raigne.’’ 





Neither of the grantees, though of good 
families, appears to have been in any way 
conspicuous or to have been connected with 
the court. Can any reader explain why 
and for what consideration such patents were 
granted ? 

A. G. 
*s PISTILLER.” - ‘* Henry Lawes was 
made a pistiller in January, 1625, angl 
in the following November we find him made 
a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal,’’ wrote 
Mr. John Bannister in The Manchester 
Quarterly, vol. ix., p. 66, 1890; to which 
he added a note: ‘* All the lexicographers 
are silent concerning this word; it probably 
might imply a reader of the Hpistles. Pistel, 
in Chaucer, implies not only an Epistle, 

but a short lesson.’’ ‘* Pistiller ’’ is, 
take it, the counterpart of Gospeller, a well- 
known term for him who reads the Gospel 
at an Ordination Service, which indicates a 
primus inter pares in an examination. 
Lawes (1595-1662) was a famous composer, 
who, amongst many similar productions, set 
to music the songs (1634) of Milton’s ‘ Mask 


‘of Comus,’ and to whom that poet dedicated 


a Sonnet, beginning : 
Harry whose tuneful and well measur’d song 
First taught our English musick how to span 
Words with just note and accent. 

Is there any, or no more than, probability 
that ‘‘ Pistiller’’ means HM pistiller ? 

J. B. McGovern, F.S.A., SCOT. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, 

C.-on-M., Manchester. 
HERALDIC PANEL.—In 1898 my cousin, 
Miss Potter, of Watchet, showed me a 
panel with a coat of arms painted thereon 
which she believed to be that of the family 
of Henden, of Biddenden, .Kent, from which 
we descend. (See ‘ Stemmata Chicheleiana,’ 

Nos. 256 and 256). I knew that they were 

not the arms of Henden, and it transpired 

that the correct description is as follows :— 

Quarterly 1 and 4 Payler, 2 and 3 Turner 

(of Tleden, Kent) impaling O’Brien. 

Berry’s ‘ Kent Genealogies’ contains a 
pedigree of the Turners. Thomas T., of 
Ileden, in Kingston, Kent (who d. 1770), 
took the name of Payler, but the O’Brien 
impalement cannot be traced. I should be 
glad to know the history of this panel. 
There is a note at the back, ‘ Collins, 
16.11.24.’’ At Heralds’ College I was shown 
the record of the grant of arms to William 
Payler, of York, 27th Eliz. 

‘ Gro. W., WRIGLEY. 

258. .Victoria Park Road, E.9, 
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sought of the place of origin of the Bos- 
tock family of Chilwell (in the parish of 
Attenborough), Nottinghamshire. The will of 
Elizabeth Bostock, of Chilwell, widow, was 
proved at York in 1565. She mentions that 
her husband, Bostock, held land under 
the Powtrell family. 





F. Bostock. 
f¢ A SQUEC.”’ — What is the meaning of 
+4 this sobriquet of King Sweyn “ with 
the double beard ?’’ 
EvELYN HeEMMING LAMB. 
6* THOZEN 
D of 


CHEESES.’’—I shall be glaa 


references to ‘‘dozen cheeses." 
Ellis, in ‘Country Housewife,’ says they 
were soft, thin cheeses made ‘‘in a near 


county to Hertfordshire.’’ 
R. Hepcer WaALLAcE. 


POTTER’ AND PORCELAIN COWS.— 

A writer in The Connoisseur (January, 
1924) states that a few years ago quite a 
number of people specialised in collecting 
pottery and porcelain cows. Are there any 
such collections open to the public and are 
there any descriptions of the same, other 
than the article in The Connoisseur ? 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


6¢ MHAT THE EARTH IS FLAT ”: Pamphlet 
wanted.—Could any reader kindly tell 
me where to get a pamphlet, published many 
years ago, to prove the earth is flat? 
E. M. 
OEM WANTED: — Some years ago there 
appeared in a Scottish newspaper a poem 
entitled ‘ Beautiful Snow,’ stated, I think, to 
have been written by an American lady. I 
am very anxious to know where these heauti- 
ful verses can be found. Any information, 
also, regarding the author, would be greatly 
valued. 
: JAMES SINTON. 
Braehead, Inveresk, Musselburgh. 
Fat page WANTED.—An American friend 
has asked me to try and discover who 
wrote the verses ‘ Lady bird, Lady bird, fly 
away home,’ and also who composed the music. 
There are two versions with a material differ- 
ence between. The first stanza of version 1 
runs: 
Lady Bird, Lady Bird, fly away home, 
To your home in the old willow tree. 
Where your children so dear have invited 
the ant 
And a few cozy neighbours to tea. 
That of the second runs: 
Ladybird, Ladybird, fly away home, 
The field mouse has gone to her nest, 
The daisies have shut up their sleepy red 


eyes, 
And the bees and the birds are at rest. 
E. H. B 
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OSTOCK FAMILY. — Information is | 
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Replies. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S MINT 
(exlviii. 154), 
‘His Mint was then at The Tower, and the 
anecdote of July 10, 1559, quoted by 
Mr. L. Lanprear Lucas, is of importance 
because it happens to give us, I think, the 
missing date of the introduction of the mill- 
and-screw process, which was ultimately to 
standardize our money. Ruding believed that 
it was sometime in 1561, and Hawkins tells us 
in 1561 a new process of coining was intro- 
duced by a Frenchman by means of the mil] 
and screw; the name ot the Frenchman is un. 
known, and the whole history of the process 
and its employment is involved in singular 
obscurity. 

But 1561 was probably the year of its 
effective use at the Mint. The mill had been 
invented in France and brought over by Eloye 
Mestrell ; but it would seem that Philip Mas- 
trell, presumably his brother or son, operated 
it here, for he was hanged, drawn and quar- 
tered at Tyburn on Jan. 17, 1569, for having 
counterfeited gold money with it. 

The story rests upon the evidently unex- 
pected incident that Elizabeth ‘coined cer- 
tain pieces of gold with her own hands.” 
This was a feat quite impossible for a woman 
under the old ‘‘ hammered ”’ system then in 
vogue, but as easy for the Queen by the new 
process, as it is for a girl-clerk of to-day 
to imprint a letter in the very similar 
machine, the modern copying-press. 

Vertue may be cited in corroboration of 
this inference, when he records that although 
the Queen liked well the way of making 
milled money within her Mint, when she 
knew that the Frenchman who coined it did 
also at the same time counterfeit and take 
money out of her Mint, all his friends could 
not save him. 

May we not therefore assume that on July 
10, 1559, Elizabeth paid a state visit in her 
barge to The Tower, to be present at the 
exhibition and preliminary trial of Mestrell’s 
invention upon its arrival from France; and 
tested ‘‘ with her own hands ”’ the new ‘‘ way 
of making milled money. within her mint’? 

W. J. ANDREW. 


ScotcH COLLEGE AT PARIS: JAMES 
II. (cxlviii. 153).—Miss H. Farquhar, 
writing on ‘ Portraiture of our Stuart Mon- 
archs’ in vol. vi., 1909, pp. 274-5, of The 
British Numismatie Society's Journal, illus 
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trates the print described by N. E. Y., and | 


says :— 


James in the chapel of the Scots’ College in 
Paris, shows ts in the medallion which sur- 
mounted the sarcophagus an excellent por- 
trait of the king. . . . We learn that “a 
memorial was erected in 1703 by James Duke 
f Perth in the Scots’ College, and that an 
urn containing the brains of the king for- 
werly stood on the top of it.” Notes and 
queries, Ist series, vol. ii, p. 427. Jesse in 
his ‘Memoirs of the Stuarts,’ written in the 
year 1840, tells us that this monumént of 
black and white marble, the work of Louis 
Garnier, was then still to be seen in the Rue 
les Fossés St. Victor “in the chapel of which 
was once ‘the famous Scots’ College,” but 
that during the Revolution “ sacrilegious 


mundus, &c.), will be found in countless 
books of reference. A native of Palma in 


: é | the island of Majorca, he was born in. 1234, 
A curious print of a monument, erected to | 


and died in 1315. Having learnt Arabic, 
he made three missionary journeys to Africa. 
But many people who have never heard of 


| his proselytising energies are acquainted with 


hands” had removed the “urn of gilded | 


bronze.’ Jesse gives the lengthy Latin in- 
scription upon the sarcophagus, which does 
not appear in our plate and is, I learn, now 
much defaced. A short account of the College des 
fscossais and complete descriptions of the 
various royal tablets in the chapel are to be 
found in Collectanea Topographica et Gen- 
ealogica. Our print was engraved by Du 
Bose, collaborating with Gravelot, for ‘Tin- 
dal’s translation of Rapin’s ‘ History of Eng- 


land’ . . . 1743, but it was executed some | 


vears earlier, for we find it . .. on page 220 
im Virtue’s * Heads of the Kings proper to 
Rapin’ prepared for this folio edition in 
1236. A diftering version of the same subject 
by another hand» in the Print Room of the 
British Museum, presents a more distinct ren- 
dering of the King’s medallion. 

Miss Farquahar adds copious notes, includ- 
ing the statement that when James be- 
queathed his brains to the College they were 
placed in a receptacle at the base of the pyra- 
mid surmounting the monument, and she 
continues : — 

It is said that the brains were scattered 
at the Revolution, but this should be inter- 
preted as thrown aside, for Mr. Fea in his 
‘James If and His Wives ” draws attention to 
the publication in the Times of March 7th, 
1883, of the discovery of a ‘‘ leaden case, con- 
taining the brains, in size and shape resem- 
hiring a liquor bottle without a neck ” which 
was thought to be the inner lining of the 
missing bronze urn. . . . I Jéarn that 
although still recognisable in the ante-cham- 
ber of the chapel, the monument has suffered 


much mutilation. 
W. J. ANDREW. 


! 
RAMON LULL (exlviii. 81).—He is better 
known in England, by name at least, 
as Raymond Lully. Those who know noth- 
ing else about him may recollect that he is 
mentioned in one of Charles Lamb’s most 


familiar Essays. An outline of his life, 


{under Lull, Lullius, Lullus, Lully, or Ray- : 


his name as that of a medizval logician or 
philosopher. The so-called ‘Ars magna 
Lulli’ was a system which by means of 
letters and geometrical figures arranged con- 
cepts so as to facilitate the acquisition and 
imparting of knowledge. Some account of 
this invention will be found in more than 
one history of philosophy, e.g., in Brucker, 
vol. LV., part 1., pp. 10-21. Brucker ob- 
serves ‘‘ [psa Lullit Ars magna insuperabili 
laborat obscuritate, et sine taedio legi non 
potest.’’ Rabelais, Bacon, and others, have 
expressed their contempt for Lullius, who, 
after all, was the victim of his times. There 
is an epigram, referring to his works on 
alchemy and the philosopher’s stone : 

Qui lapidem Lulli quaerit, quem quaerere 

nulli 
Profuit ; hand Lullus, sed mihi Nullus erit. 


In an article in the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,’ James Fitzmaurice Kelly men- 
tions that Lully’s philosophy still flourishes 
in Majorca, and that his more purely liter- 
ary writings are extremely curious and inter- 
esting. 

Epwarp Bensty. 

Dr. W. T. A. Barber, the Head of The 
Leys Schco!, wrote ‘Raymond Lull, The 
Illuminated Doctor, A Study in Medieval 
Missions,’ which was published about 1906 
by Charles H. Kelly, 2, Castle Street, City 
Road, London E.C.1. The leaf following 
its preface contains a list of ‘‘ Authorities 
Consulted,’’ which number about thirty. 
Unusual interest is added to the work, for 
there is a ‘‘ Chronological Summary ’’ fol- 
lowing the ‘ Life,’ and an Appendix in which 
the works of Lull are tabulated in three 
sections: 1, ‘‘ Speculative Science’’; 2, 
* Practical Arts and Sciences ’’; 3, ‘‘ Works 
referred to but lost.’ The author remarks 
in the Appendix, that Perroquet compiled 
a list of 488 works by Lull; and other author- 
ities ‘‘ assign no less than 4,000 to his pen.’’ 

W. Wir1s CrInTon. 


YEKER—CRISTALL (exlviii. 152).—There 
is an illustration in the most excellent 
Life of Charles Lamb, by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
which represents George Dyer (aged 40), 
‘from a portrait by J. Cristall, in the Col- 
lectonia Biographica.”’ 
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In my possession is a picture 24ins. x 20ins, 
painted by John Jackson, R.A., of George 
Dyer, represented with full face, neat, col- 
oured dress, the glasses on the hair over the 
forehead. 

The history is written on the back by former 
owners of the Frend family. This picture 
was given by Dyer to William Frend. The 
University Press of Cambridge are publish- 
ing a little book with an account of this pie- 
ture and of others, and of the Charles Lamb 
dinner which was an annual event for six 
years until the Great War of 1914. 

CrorGe WHERRY. 
Cambridge. 

The inscription on YV. R.’s print means 
that it was engraved by Elizabeth Cristall 
after a drawing by Joshua Cristall (1767- 


1847). Joshua was well-known as an artist, 
and a full account of him is in Bryan’s 
‘Dictionary of Painters and Engravers.’ 
He is also in the ‘ D.N.B.’ In Mr. 
O’Donoghue’s Catalogue of Engraved 
British Portraits in the British Museum, 


besides Cristall’s portrait of George Dyer 
there is mentioned another, a stipple engrav- 
ing by H. Meyer after ‘‘ Miss Beetham ”’- 
half-length directed, and looking to left—54 
x 33 inches. In Evans’s Catalogue of 
Portraits appears yet another—*‘ 8vo. — 6d.”’ 
So V. R. must revise his estimate of George 
Dyer’s ‘‘ importance.”’ 
J.C. 
ALMATIAN OR CARRIAGE DOGS | 
(exlvii. 446; exlviii. 15, 82, 141).—I am 

quite sure that if reference is made to any 
old book on sporting dogs, it will be found 
that the Dalmatian Pointer (later called a 
Carriage Dog’’) had its origin in Dal- 
matia, and that it was a pointer for game 
shooting. I have vivid recollection of a 
Dalmatian poimter nearly seventy years ago, 
which belonged to a shop-keeper in the vil- 
lage in which I was born. This dog never 
to my knowledge had opportunity of exer- 
cising his faculty for pointing game, but he 
thoroughly enjoyed going out with me, as 
a small boy, and pointing birds’ nests in 
the hedges. I also have vivid recollection, 
about twenty years later, of shooting part- 
ridges over a Dalmatian pointer, whose work 
in ranging a turnip field was absolutely | 
perfect. I have never since seen a dog to! 
equal him in excellence. 


sé 


J. G. Wrtson. 
Durham. 
1 have always heard Queen Alexandra, as | 
Princess of Wales, was the first. to. possess | 
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one of these ** Plum Pudding Dogs,” and 
set the fashion by its running behind her 
carriage in Hyde Park. 

E. E. Cope, 

Finchampstead. 

“WEISER TO-DAY THAN YESTERDAY ” 

(exlvil, 338, 381).—Nishizawa Ippa 
(1802-52 1.p.), a Japanese playwright, ob- 
serves in his * Denki Sakusho,’ 1st ser., tom i, 
thus : 

No person is born gifted with extensive know. 
ledge. Man can have knowledge only through 
learning, and extend it only through training, 
What he wrote in his early age he is bound 
to be ashamed to read in his oldness. Hence 
Kyoroku uttered: .° One who loathes himself of 
yesterday is a consummate epigrammist.” — §> 
me should not shrink from pursuing his study 
to overfulness, notwithstanding that Confucius 
has equally disapproved excessiveness and in- 
sufficiency. 

Kyoroku, one of the ten great disciples of 
Basho, the greatest Japanese epigrammist 
(1644-94 a.p.), had been already renowned in 
his art when Pope was yet in his infancy. 

Oso y ALCANFOR. 

BRIDAL CUPS (exlviii. 135).—The custom 
> of drinking wine in the church at mar- 
riages is enjoined in the Hereford Missal: 
‘Post Missam, Panis, et Vinum, vel aliud 
bonum potabile in Vaseulo proferatur, et 
gustent in nomine Domini, Sacerdote primo 
sic dicente ‘Dominus vobiscum.’’’ By the 
Sarum Missal it is directed that the sops 
immersed in the wine, as well as the liquor 
itself, and the cup that,contained it, should 
he blessed by the priest :-—‘‘ Benedicatur 
Panis et Vinum vel aliud quid potabile in 
Vasculo, et gustent in nomine Domin, 
Sacerdote dicente ‘Dominus — vobiscum,’” 
The form of benediction ran thus :—‘‘ Bene- 
die Domine panem istum et hune potum et 
hoe vasculum, sicut bendixisti quinque 
panes in Deserto et sex hydrias in Chanaan 
Galileae, ut sint sani et sobrii atque immacu- 
lati omnes gustantes ex iis,” Xe. 

The beverage used on this occasion Was 
dvunk by the bride and bridegroom and the 
rest of the company. 

Lysons, in his ‘ Environs of London,’ vol. 
iii., p. 624, in the account of Wilsdon 
Parish, in Middlesex, mentions an “ Inven- 
tory of the Goods and Ornaments belonging 
to Wilsdon: Church about a.p, 1547,” whieh 
includes ‘‘two masers that were appointed 
to remayne in the church for to drynk yn at 


| Brideales.’’ 


In ‘‘ The workes of John Heiwood, newlie 
imprinted ’? (4to London, 1576, Signat. b. 
iv) the following passage occurs:— . - 
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The Drinke of my Brydecup 1 should have 
and torborne 
nd her Vill temperaunce had tempred the taste 


beforne. i 
now, and shall see while L am alive, 


COPE, Fg wedth or he be wise shall die or he 
thrive. 

DAY” Polydore Vergil, who wrote in the time 

1 Ippi of Henry VIII, says: 


ht, ob- In Anglia servatur ut duo pueri velut Par- 
tom i, amymphi, id est Auspices, qui olim pro nuptiis 
giebrandis Auspicia capiebant, nubentem ad 


e know. femplum—et inde, domum duo viri deducant, 
through  tertius loco facis, Vasculum, aureum, vel 
‘alning, irgenteum, praeterat. 
bound The vessel above referred to was called 
Hence gett Nantel? ieee: ie Ae his t 
uself of Qf The Bride-Cup,”’ as shown by the accoun 
»  g, Pol the marriage of John of Newchombe, the 


s study § yealthy clothier of Newbury (quoted by 
ifucius Strutt, vol. iii., p. 154), where speaking 
ind in- if the bride’s being led to church, the writer 


ples of ways there was a fair Bride-Cup of silver- 
‘mmist silt, carried belore her, wherein was a goodly 
ned in ranch of Rosemary, gilded very fair, and 
icy. hung about with silken ribbands of all 
FOR. olowr's 


For further information on this subject, 
custom ff we Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities’ by Ellis, 


b mar- ff ander the headings ‘ Bridegroom Men’ and 
Hissal : Drinking Wine in the Church at Mar- 
aliud § siages,’ to which I am indebted for the par- 
ur, et F ticulars [| have given above. 

Primo From ‘A History of the Municipal Church 


sy the fi st. Lawrence, Reading,’ by the Rev. 
2 sops ff (harles Kerry (1883) it appears that a bridal 


liquor up was given to that church by Mistress 
should ff Hide, who died in 1532/3. Among the 
teatur J parish documents there is a memorandum, 


ile in F lated St. Michael, 25 Henry VIII, directing 
mini, F the cup to be kept in the custody of the 
im,” Mavor if he lived in the parish, to which 
Bene- J yas appended the following note about the 
um et Ff year 1564: 


Lngue The said Cuppe was given for the vse lo be 

anaan carried before all brydds that were wedded in 

macu- St. Laurence Church, And nowe is turned to be 
oeeupied there at all tymes when nede is to 

» was oxeupie more than one comvnyon cuppe at one 

d the tyme, to vse and occupye it vr. as a comvnyon 
cuppe, &c. 

* vol. It remained intact until 1612, when it 

Isdon appears to have been ‘‘ made newe.”’ 

aig Wma. Serr WEFKs. 

— Westwood, Clitheroe 

nging , : 

whieh Brand and Fllis, ‘ Popular Antiquities of 

yinted Great Britain (ut supra). The Jews have 

yn at a custom to this day, when a couple are 

married, to break the glass in which the 

ewlie bride and bridegroom have drunk, to admon- 

it. b. ish them of mortality. 
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Kuglish Plate,’ pp. 441-443, describes three 
vessels used in churches, which he queries 
as ‘‘ bridal cups;’’ and Bles in ‘ Rare Eng- 
lish Glasses, ete. ;’ (London, 1924) mentions 
soine bridal glasses which are engraved with 
the names of the contracting parties, but 
these were intended for private use. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


McGulkE (MACGUIRE): OF CASTLE 
e NUGENT (exlviii. 117, 159).—Mr. 
Vieary Gibbs has a foot-note in his edition 
ot G. KE. C.’s * Complete Peerage’ vol, ii, 
p. 106, concerning the wife of Hugh Mac- 
guire, widow of Capt. Sabine; of James 
Fleet, of Tewin, Herts; and of 8th Lord 
Catheart : 

Her avowed motives for her various mar- 
riages were, the first to please her parents, 
the second for money, the third for title, and 
the fourth because ‘“‘the devil owed her a 
grudge and would punish ‘her for all her sins.” 
See Gents. Mag., Aug.. 1789, where there is a 
full account of her and her troubles with her 
rascally fourth husband, who recalls ‘Thaek- 
eray’s Barry Lyndon. 

She was, according to this Peerage, Eliza- 
beti, 2nd daughter of Thomas Malyn, of 
Battersea, Surrey. She died 3 Aug., 1789, 
in her 98th year, at Tewin, and was buried 
there. 

The Gentlemans Magazine, 1789, Pt: tk: 
p. 766, gives the husbands thus: (1) James 
Fleet, Esq., of the City of London, lord of 
the manor of Tewing; (2) Capt. Sabine, 
younger brother to Gen. Joseph Sabine, of 
(Quino-hall, in Tewing; (3) in 1739 Charles 


| 8th Lord, Catheart, commander in chief of 


the forces in the West Indies, who died at 
Dominica 20 Dec., 1740; (4) 18 May, 1745, 
Hugh Macguire, late an officer in the ser- 
vice of Hungary, for whom she bought a 
lieutenant colonel’s commission in the 
British service. She inseribed on her wed- 
ding ring: 
‘Tf IT survive, I will have five.’’ 

A short story of her detention in dn old 
house in an obscure part of Ireland is given 
in Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Hertfordshire,’ 
etc.’ 1895, p. 49, s.v. Tewin :—‘‘ Near the 
church used formerly to stand Tewin House, 
the residence of General Sabine.” 

Rospert PrEerPornt. 


(OUVERT LEONARD, OF WEST WICK- 

HAM (exlviii. 100).—B. 1607 or 8, he 
is, more correctly, mentioned in ‘ Members 
adm. to the Inner Temple, 1547-1660,’ pub- 
lished March, 1877, as ‘‘ Covert Lennard 
fadm. Student], November, 1628. One of 


Jackson, in his ‘Tustrated History of | the sons of Sir Samuel Lennard, Knt., lately 
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of West Wickham, Kent.’’ For Sir Samuel, 
younger brother of the Hon. Sampson Len- 
nard, and father of Sir Stephen Lennard, 
Bart., of West Wickham, see ante, p. 156, 
s.v. * James Leonard, &c.’ The Marriage Lic., 
dated 27 Nov., 1616, of Sir Samuel’s dau., 
Mary, of the City of London, spr., 19, to 
be married at St. Olave, Old Jewry, London, 
to Thos. Onslow, Esq., of Knowle, Co. 
Surrey, bacht, 21, is recorded in ‘ Chester’s 
London Mar. Lic.’ The bridegroom died 
the same year, and was suc. by his brother, 
aged 153, Sir Richard Onslow, M.P., d, 1664, 
great-grandfather of Arthur Onslow, the 
famous Speaker of the House of Commons, 
1727-1761. Sir Samuel’s youngest sister, 
Timothea Lennard, m. Sir Walter Covert, 
of Slangham, Co. Sussex, knighted 12 Feb., 
1623-4, when of Vintners, Maidstone, Kent; 
see W. A. Shaw’s ‘ Knights of England.”’ 
Henry Curris. 
2, Richmond Terrace, 
Whitehall, S.W.1. 

h ATEFELLON (exlviii. 119, 158).—I cannot 

understand how your corespondents 
associate the word ‘‘ Matfel’’ with ‘‘a woman 
who has recently given birth to a son.’”’ The 
word in Hebrew that resembles it closest is 
‘“Mahpayless’?=corpse. This again is in- 
directly connected with ‘‘ nayfel,’? which 
means an untimely birth, stillborn; of which 
the best illustration is found in ‘ Koheleth ’ 
VI. 3, ‘‘Touvy mimmenoo §hahnayfel.” 
“* Matfel ’’ is a masculine form; to be femin- 
ine it should be ‘‘ Matfeilah’”’ or ‘‘ Matfay- 
less.”” ‘ Matfellom’ is not a Hebraic form 
at all. We have a noun ‘‘ Nephilleem ’’= 
giants, and ‘‘ Tiphla’’=foolishness, derived 
from the same root: ‘‘ Naphal’’=to fall o 
drop down. The nearest explanation is that 
cited regarding the bell tolled for felons on 
their way to execution. It is a hybrid ex- 
pression, of which ‘‘ Mat’? (= dead) is 
Hebrew ; whence we derive the terms ‘‘ mate,”’ 
““checkmate ’’ and ‘‘stalemate.’? Nor can 
I understand how Mr. Sparks could suggest 
that ‘‘ Matfelon ’’ was brought to England 
‘with many Hebrew words by the Crusaders.’ 
Those known to me such as_ Behemoth, 
Messiah, Salem, Sabboth, Jubilee, Adounoi, 
Shaddei, and so forth, are Biblical. At all 
events ‘“‘ Matfelon’s”’ origin must be sought 
for elsewhere. 


M. L. R. Brestar. 


Percy House, FE.9. 
RANT OF LAND BY JOHN OF GAUNT 
(cxlviii. 132).—At the foot of this docu- 
ment, which is dated 1399, are the names of | 
witnesses, 


six five of whom are there 
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é ae: 
described as ‘‘Gent.”” From an article 
entitled ‘The English Gentleman,’ by Sir 
George Sitwell, Bt., F.S.A- (Lhe Ancestor 
i. p. 65), I extract the following: 

No one ever described himself, or was de. 
scribed by others, as a gentleman before the 
year 1413—to be precise before September 99 
in that year—..... This is a rule so exact 
that it may be used as a test of the date and 
authenticity of documents. It may be safely 
laid down that any Charter earlier than 1413 
which so describes a principal or witness is 
an impudent forgery. [The italics are mine] 

C.-8.- C.CB i 
POYAL WELSH FUSILIERS  (exlyiij, 
119).—‘ Under the Red Dragon,’ by the 
well-known military writer, James Grant, is 
a romance of the 2érd (Royal Welsh) 
fusiliers, and deals with the Regiments ser- 
vices in the Crimean Campaign. It was 
published, I think, circa 1875, by George 
Routledge and Sons. I have, myself, over 
forty of his military novels. 
C. S. C. (B/C.) 





‘ARDINAL’S ARMS: IDENTIFICA- 
TION SOUGHT (exlviii. 82). — The 
inescutcheon bearing the Visconti arms 


(whence of course the arms of Millan were 
derived), suggests that the shield in question 
(if Mr. Drake is sure that it is archiepis- 
copal, not merely episcopal), is that of one of 
the Visconti Archbishops of Milan (1681), 
Monreale (1670) or Ephesus (1760). There 
were other cardinals and bishops of the great 
Lombard house of Visconti, but only, as far 
as I know, these three cardinal archbishops, 
D. O. Hunter Brarr. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 

[In Mr. Str. Crate Bapperey’s reply at ante, 
p. 124, we accidentally misprinted the term 
mascles as “‘ ancestors.’’] 

URiconiuM : ARICONIUM: ARCHEN- 

FIELD (exlvii. 408, 477;  cxlviii. 29, 
68, 106).—As my object in contributing to 
this subject (as far as the columns of ‘N. 
and Q.’ are concerned), is merely to collect 
real light and not fog, I decline to enter into 
polemics; but once, and for all, I may state 
that the Arc. form of Archenfield did not Te 
originate (as stated at p. 106) with Camden 
at all; neither did that writer ignore four 
centuries of an entirely different version of 
the name, for I have, under my eye as I write, 
proof of this form’s continued prevalence 1 
his grandfather’s time, and in documents 


which Camden cannot have seen, nor 
can your correspondent. He _ had his 
well-known  short-comings, _like _ other 


people, but he was a good and very pains- 
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taking antiquary, and it is not fair to 
attribute to him taults or inventions of which 
he was certainly not guilty, as thus freely 
does your correspondent. My collection 
is thus, to start with, far completer than is 
his own. It further includes mediaeval 
individuals who bore the name of Arken, who 
not only belonged to this locality, but, in 
one case, are found engaged in extensively 
smuggling the valued ore. Further, the 
Derbyshire R.B. mines have given us the 
peculiarly interesting and unique example of 
4 mine official’s name (? 3rd cent) generated 
obviously by Ariconium—L(ucius) Aruconus 
(of. Cil. v. vii, 1214). There also locally 
cur others bearing the name of Hrchemor 
and Erkomar (i.e., moor of Archen or Erken) 
which remind us that the Hrk-forms of Arch- 
enfield were pronounced Ark and Arch just as 
here Ercedekne (Archdeacon) and Krkembald | 
(Archibald), so that the early Norman form 
Erchenefclde, and the more corrupt ( ?) earlier | 
Erenkan- and Hrankamfeld (the latter mis- | 
spelled with initial B for EH) were evidently | 
pronounced Archen (CH=K), as is Archen- | 
field to-day, and as the name was sounded in | 
early Tudor times, A7r(2)con-field. | 
In recalling (if I may) my former sugges | 
tion that just possibly we should look for a} 
firs; element in Ari-conium, actually involv- | 
ing metallic ore (and not merely the old Celtie | 
Are- (prep: beside, or near), and perhaps | 
belonging to quite a different language), I | 
am reminded that the central iron-district 
in Ireland was Arigna, near Lough Allen; 
while the chief ‘‘ commerce de fers forgés ’’ 
inthe Jura is Arinthod. So far, however, 
philologists have (wisely perhaps) been tied 
regarding Are, Ari, Er, in place-names, 
purely as an intensive particle; as in Er- 
maros=Aremorica, near or beside the sea, 
although this significance is not always 
borne out by the name which it commences. 
. St. Crarr BApDELEY. 


(ASTOR’S STONE (cxlviii. 46).—An old 

name for the modern ‘‘ Castoreum,”’ | 
which is obtained from glands containing | 
liquid matter situated near the anus of the | 
beaver, or ‘‘castor.’? Formerly much used 
as a cure for spasmodic diseases, and con- 
sidered by trappers one of the most powerful 
of bait scents. The American trappers name | 
it “‘ barkstone.”’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


WO AMERICAN DATES DESIRED 
(exlviii. 152).--_New York City and State 
became ‘‘dry ’? when the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the National Constitution came into 
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| LONDON'S LAMP-POSTS  (cxlviii. 


| James’s Palace IIII over 
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force, that is, as and from Jan. 16, 1920. 
This had been ratified in the New York 
Legislature on Jan. 29., 1919. Previously 
various parts of the State had been ‘‘ dry ”’ 
under local option, though New York City 
itself was ‘‘ wet.”’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
JLAGIARISM IN PARLIAMENT: 

DATE OF INSTANCE DESIRED 
(cxlvili. 153).—F rom a glance at the speeches 
quoted in Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates 
made by Sir Charles Legard, Bart., M.P. for 
Scarborough, I think the speech required is 
the one made on Household Suffrage when 
seconding the Amendment by Lord Claud 
Hamilton, on March 4, 1879, in vol. cexliv., 
3rd Series of Hansard. 

EK THAT 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

66 | FIGHTS AND RUNS 

AWAY” (cxlviii. 63, 161).—In John 
Camden Hotten’s reprint of ‘ Musarum 
Delicis,’ vol. i., p. 353, there is a note to 
the verses, pp. 96-97, entitled ‘‘ Upon Sir 
John Sucklings most warlike preparations 
for the Scottish Warre,’’ wherein we are 
told that the couplet— 

For he that fights and runs away 

May live to fight another day, 
which had been attributed by Mr. Cunning- 
ham and Dr. Rimbault to Sir John Mennis, 
were supposed to belong to this poem, but 
that they do not occur in the volume. 

Whatever shape the idea may have taken 


| in the writings of Tertullian, Krasmus, and 


several English authors, including Samuel 
Butler, it is clearly derived from the follow- 
ing Greek line, which has been ascribed to 
Menander : 
dvnp & hevywov Kal radw paynoerar. 
Puitip NorMan. 


81, 
123).—Writing from memory I assigned 
the lamp-posts at St. James’s Palace to 
‘“Wm. IV” in error for George IV. The 
following are the markings on some neigh- 
bouring lamps:—At the junction of Pall 
Mall East and Cockspur Street IV over Wm. 
both surmounted by a crown. At St. 
reversed cypher 
G.R. Jn Birdcage Walk IV over G.R. sur- 
mounted by the Crown. The difference in 
the numeral of the same reign is interesting. 
I believe the London Museum had a collec- 
| tion of street lamps that has since been 
| removed. Westminster posts bear the port- 
| cullis and in some places the Abbey coat of 
| arms also. 
Watrer E. GawrHorp. 
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** POREWORD” (exiviii. 154).—This is 

no revival, but a horrid adaptation of 
the German word for preface, Vorwort. The 
‘N.E.D.’ gives no earlier instance of it than 
1842, but of late years ‘it seems to bid fair 
to oust our good old word, ‘‘ Preface”’ 
(French préface, med. Latin prefatia—pre- 
phatia in Du Cange), which Chaucer used 
in 1386. Why do so many adopt the affec- 
tution ? 

UvepaLe LAMBERT. 

Prorresson Ernest WEEKLEY (‘ Concise 
Ktymological Dictonary’), 1924, describes 
‘* foreword ’’ as a neologism which came into 
use in the nineteenth century and owes its 
origin to the German word Vorwort — pre- 
face. He gives ‘‘wordbook’’ as a comparison. 

H. ASKEW. 

Spennymoor. 

(JARROSSE : ITS GENDER (exlviii. 151). 

' —In the ‘ Traité de la formation de la 
langue francaise’ prefixed to the first volume 
of Hatzfeld and Darmesteter’s ‘ Diction- 
naire général de la langue francaise’ para- 
graph 556, ‘ Changements inexpliqués,’ is as 
follows : 

[i est un nombre. plus) ou moins con- 
sidérable de noms dont le genre a changé 
sans qu’on puisse determiner les raisons de 
ces changements. 

Sont devenus masculins les féminins car- 
rosse, cloaque, colchique, lampyre, losange, 
los, mélange, navire, poison, sort, soupgon. 

Sont devenus féminins les masculins eschic/ 
écrit par suite échée, et dent. 

Preceding paragraphs deal with changes of 
gender due to the influence of the termination, 
to analogy of different kinds, and to a rever- 
sion to the Latin gender. 

Epwarp Bensty. 


‘ 


Littré says definitely that ‘“‘ carrosse a eteé 
féminin,’’ and quotes Mathurin Régnier 
(1573-1613), without explaining the change 
of gender. He adds, however, to his deriva- 
tion from carroza, ‘‘Vitalien ayant d’autre 
part carroccio, on a dit aussi ‘carroche.’ ”’ 
Surely this confusion between two Italian 
words, one masculine, the other feminine, is 
the explanation of the uncertainty of gender. 
The amusing anecdote about young Louis 
sounds too much like the usual etymological 
fairy-tale — made up afterwards to fit the 
case. 

IRVINE Gray. 
WATERMARKS (exlviii. 93, 142).—When 
Salvator Rosa resided with the Floren- 
tine family of the Medici he made use of 
their paper for his red chalk sketches. The 
watermark may be described as an escutcheon 
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bearing three pellets in the upper and in the 

lower field, surmounted by a ducal coronet 

Beneath is a mark resembling the block letter 
. 


JAMES ARROW. 


UTTER CROSS (exlviii. 47, 86, 106, 121) 
In a list of notable Yorkshiremen 
compiled by Henry Schroeder and included 
in ‘The Annals of Yorkshire,’ vol. ii. (1852) 
a Benjamin Johnson is mentioned, and we 
are told that he was ‘‘ commonly called by 
the inhabitants of old Danum * The Bard 
of Butter Cross.’’’ He was designated on 
the title page of his work ‘Original Poems 
on Various Subjects’ as ‘‘ the Rev. B. John- 
son, late assistant in the Grammar School 
Doncaster.’’ A second edition of this work 
was published in 1805. Is it to be inferred 
that Doncaster possessed a Butter Cross? 


. H. Askew, 
Spennymoor, 

Je FABER: FISHING WITH COR- 
MORANTS  (exlviii. 152).—Joannes 
Faber (c. 1570--¢. 1640) was the author of 
‘Alioruin Nove Hispaniz Animalium N.A. 
Rechhi imagines et nomina’ which formed 
part of  Franciso Hernandez ‘ Rerum 
medicarum Nove Hispaniz Thesaurus, seu 
Plantarum, Animalium, Mineralium Mexi- 
canorum historia ex F. Hernandez : 
relationibus in apsa Mexicana urbe con- 
scriptis a N.A. Reccho collecta ac 
in ordinem digesta a J. Terrentio ; 
notis illustrata’’? published, in folio, at 
Rome, 1651. <A copy of this book is in the 
British Museum (Natural History) Library. 
In olden days cormorants were commonly 
trained to fish for their keepers, and the 
‘* Master of the Cormorants ’’ was one of the 
officers of the Royal Household. _ Interes- 
ting details on this subject will be found in 
the Rev. G. E. Freeman and Capt. W. H. 
Salvin’s ‘‘ Falconry, its Claims, History and 
Practice. To which are added Remarks on 
Training the Otter and Cormorant, by Cap- 

tain Salvin,’”? published at London 1859. 

Hucu S. GLapsTone. 


[Mr. Askew refers to Hutchinson’s ‘ Living 
Animals of the World’ for an account of fish- 
ing with cormorants. 


( RIENTATION OF A CHURCH BY THE 

SUN’S POSITION ON ITS SAINT'S 
DAY (exlviii. 135, 178).—There must be 
some mistake in the paper extract to which 
Mr. Lawrence Patirrps refers. Obviously 
if the East window of Liverpool Cathedral 
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points ‘“‘yeally South ’’ ‘it cannot point 
“towards the rising sun’’ at any time of 
the year. 

{Quotation from Hamilton Thompson and 
Heath at ante, p. 178]. 

Several other reasons have been put forth 
accounting for the deviation :— 

1. That it represents the leaning of our 
Lord’s Head upon the Cross. 

2. Peculiarity, or irregularity of site. 

3. When chancels were lengthened or re- 
built the work was done while the old 
chancels were still standing (fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries). The axis of the old 
chancel might be out of line with that of 
nave. The new east wall would probably 
not be quite parallel with the old east wall 
of the chancel, and thus when the new 
chancel was joined to the church the diver- 
gence would be more palpable or might be 
created for the first time. This seems a 
common sense explanation of a very common 
feature. (Thompson). 

Siiabaiates R. Warts WHITE. 

Your contributor can readily check the 
orientation-hypothesis, if he can be sure of 
the name of the saint to whom an ancient 
church is dedicated. There was much shift- 
ing of these name-days to make room for 
growing numbers of saints. 

What was the reason for orientation ? 
Romanists disregard it, and St. Peter’s is 
an example of that disregard. The original 
motive is said to be the utilitarian one, of 
fixing the time of year in times when 
almanacs did not exist, a motive which pro- 
bably actuated the builders of Stonehenge. 
It was a matter of utmost importance that 
the folk of those times should know where 
they were in point of time. tt + 


ERRY POMEROY: COAT OF ARMS 
(cxlviii. 118, 160).—The arms are those 
of Filleigh; gules a fess vair between 6 
crosses formy fitchy or. Sir Richard 
Pomeroy married c. 1473 Elizabeth, dau. and 
heir of Richard Densell, of Filleigh (grand- 
son and heir of Elizabeth, dau. and heir of 
John de Filleigh). Sir Richard Pomeroy’s 
canopied and recessed altar tomb is still 
beneath the window. 
G. S. GrBBons. 


AUTHOR WANTED (cexiviii, 119, 161).—1. 
(“Pure water is the best of drinks that 
man to man can bring,” etc.) I have the 


authority of one of the daughters of the late 
Lord Neaves for saying that he did not write | 
J.R. 0. | 


these lines. 
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Toulouse in the Renaissance. 
Dawson. 
6d. net.) 
HE first part of this book is the most in- 

teresting, being an account of the Floral 

Games of Toulouse. ‘lhe university life of that 

city in the sixteenth century, in spite of two 

or three distinguishing characteristics, is much 
surpassed in interest by that of several other 
universities; but the Floral Games, in spite of 
their artificiality and almost total failure to 
achieve real poetic merit, form a long, curious, 
picturesque tradition, not lacking in signif- 
cance, even if considered in isolation, and if 
connected with the course of poetry in France 
and in Europe at large, full of varied interest. 

The principal material for their study is two 

volumes of manuscripts, known first as the 

Livre Rouge and the Livre Vert, and now, to- 

gether, being both bound in red morocco, as the 

Livre Rouge. During the late war M. Frangois 

de Gélis, a mainteneur of the Floral Games, 

being invalided, spent the period of his con- 
valescence in transcribing and editing these 
volumes. He made the transcription page by 
page, and line by line, after the original, and it 
is this copy that our author in America has 
used as the basis of his work. ‘The Livre 

Rouge belongs to the second epoch of the Floral 

Games when, from being the Consistory of the 

Gay Science, they became the College of the 

Art and Science of Rhetoric. They were 

founded in 1323 and met first in 1324—fixing 

their annual “ tournament” on May 1-3, the 
old date of the Floralia. They were to cultivate 
the old langue d’oc, and their verses were to 
be made in honour of God, the Blessed Virgin 
and the Saints, and the prizes in the tourna- 
ment were first the Golden Violet, and_then the 

Silver Eglantine and Marigold. This went on 

till the beginning of the sixteenth century, 

when the change just mentioned was brought 
about, and the Livre Rouge was started as the 

Secretary’s record. ‘The langue d’oc was used 

for the last time in 1513; thenceforth the 

poems—ballades and chants royaur they now 
are chiefly—are in French. The Livre Rouge 

contains the annual proceedings from 1513-1641, 

and from about 1539 the winning poems were 

entered into its pages. Dr. Dawson quotes from 
these abundantly. They are not altogether at- 
tractive pieces, though they make vivid the 
curious readiness for allegory, which perhaps 
amused the minds of well-read persons at that 
date, somewhat after the same fashion as acros- 
tics do—a puzzle and its solution always giving 
A few great names are associated 
with the Floral Games. Du Bartas is chief 
among them. and has his place among those 
who furnished formative influence to English 
literature. Not that we quite follow Dr. Daw- 
son where he says that Milton’s relation to him 


Library. 


By John Charles 
(Columbia University Press. 11s. 


' ig somewhat analagous to that of Racine as fol- 
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lower and pertecter of Corneille. For three 
hundred yeears there has been no complete 
edition of the works of Du Bartas, but the early 
American poet, Mrs. Ann Bradstreet, was 
known, Dr. Dawson tells us, as the ‘‘ Du Bartas 
maid.’ Then there is Pibrac, the author of the 
famous ‘ Quatrains,’ who himself never won a 
prize at the Floral Games, but was a mainten- 
eur, and certainly one of thosee who carried 
furthest the poetic glory of Toulouse. Nor 
must we omit mention of Pierre de Brach. 

The two remaining sections of the book are 
devoted respectively to the University and 
Student Life in ‘Toulouse and to Etienne Dolet. 
At the beginning of the first we rather demur 
to the description of Manicheanism as a “ prim- 
itive Christian philosophy ;” this, except to the 
already well-informed, would be badly mis- 
leading. The second is worth noting as a use- 
ful résumé of a subject which is exceedingly 
interesting from more than one point of view, 
on which, in spite of all that has been written 
upon it, our author is able to throw a little 
new light. 


By Herbert Weir Smyth. 


Aeschylean Tragedy. 
Ids. net.) 


(University of California. 


HIS is a series of eight lectures, limited, 
Professor Weir Smith says, “ to the abso- 
lute art of Aeschylus,” which is to say that he 
deals not with the origins of tragedy, whether 
anthropological or literary, nor yet with the 
“theory of the absolute nature of tragic art.” 
He has, however, in his introductory lecture, 
some good remarks on the futility of consider- 
ing—as some modern writers appear to do— 
that the main importance of the Greek tragic 
drama resides in what importance it may be 
found to have for the anthropologist. He 
seems to be a mover in the salutary reaction 
towards the simple but much forgotten truth 
that the whole is more than the mere sum of 
its parts. Another good paragraph points out 
the difference between modern and Aeschylean 
tragedy in the attitude towards individual fate. 
The English reader has to accustom himself 
to a use of words subtly divergent from that to 
which he is accustomed. Thus, ‘* Aeschylus 
would not let emotion be secured at the sac- 
rifice of tragic pity and tragie fear,” where 
emotion ” evidently stands for “‘ sensation- 
alism.” Some of the dicta need qualifying—as 
where we are told that all the legends of the 
Cyclic poems were “ exclusively Greek in 
origin.” There crops up occasionally a sur- 
prising ineptitude, of which the worst is the 
allusion to Zeus as “ the Henry VITI of Greek 
mythology.” This is not even exact, for Zeus, 


after all, had but one consort, and, if a par- | 
allel so hopelessly saugrenu be permitted at all, | 


Charles II would have been a better example. 
We also think that Professor Weir Smyth has 
not quite escaped—who does?—the peril, which 


ever besets such lecturing as this, of falling | 
between two stools. Those who do not yet know | 
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Aeschylus may find sume of these pages 

to follow; those who do know him rae besa 
to tind in them a certain superticiality. But 
when some deduction has been made for 
matters of complaint, great or small, there 
—— a lively study provocative, we fo: 

of disagreement in some of its interpretati 
but always interesting, and easily rhs be rea 
nised as the fruit of real familiarity and long. 
continued meditation. We liked best, on the 
whole, the studies of “the Libation-bearers* 
and the ‘ Eumenides.’ 





BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


HE most considerable item in Mr. Josepn’s 
Catalogue for March (No. 6) is a copy of 
the first edition of Milton’s collected poems 
printed by “ Ruth Raworth for Humphrey 
Moseley,” in 1645, in a binding by Riviere, for. 
which the price of £130 is asked. First edi- 
tions, less magnificent and expensive, but none 
the less worth notice, are Lamb’s ‘ Specimens, 
a tall copy, £38 10s.; Hudson’s ‘ idle Days in 
Patagonia "—£4 10s.; and two or three of 
Scott’s novels, costing but a few shilli 
apiece. ‘There are near two-score sets of stand- 
ard works in good editions, the most prized 
being apparently the Border Edition of Scott— 
£38, and the Vailima Stevenson—£30. Some 
one may like to know of Dent’s Miss = 
worth and Miss Ferrier, the one to be had for 
£1 10s., the other for £1 12s. Smith’s ‘ British 
Mezzotint Portraits ’—four vols.—is offered for 
£25, Among curious books we noted Roger 
Bacon’s ‘Opus Majus’ in Jebb’s edition, a 
large paper copy with wide margins (1733— 
£7 10s.); a number of Chap Books, bound into 
one volume—£2 5s. ; and two copies of Hakluyt’s. 
“ Principal Navigations, Voyages, etc.,’ the one 
of the 1809 edition in 5 volumes—£13 10s., the 
other in the edition of 1903 in 12 volumes—Si4. 





OsitvaRY: Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 


& learn with very great regret that our old 
and valued correspondent, Dr. Richa 
H. Thornton passed away in Oregon on Jan. 
7 last, and was buried there on Jan. 10. He 
will be remembered most widely perhaps for 
his ‘ American Glossary,’ which was published 
by Messrs. Francis at the Athenaeum Press in 
1912,—a solid contribution to lexicographiecal 
work, excellent in its precision, and in its early 
quotations for words. His letters, and_ the 
contributions he sent to ‘N. & Q.,’ revealed his 
continued and unflagging interest in the sub- 
ject, and in kindred enquiries, and also the 
existence of much further collected material. 
We shall miss the contributions from Oregon 
in the neat characteristic hand, with their 
strict economy of words, and also the friendly 
letters which, from time to time, accompa 
them. Dr. Thornton was a member of the 
Philadelphia Bar, and from 1884 to 1905 Law 
Professor of Portland University, Oregon. 
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